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Translated for this Journal. 

From Felix Mendelssohn's Travelling 

Letters. 

| st” Sata Rome, Noy. 16, 1830. 

Day before yesterday no post went, and I could 
not talk with you; and if I thought, how the let- 
ter would have to remain by me a couple of days 
before it could go off, it was impossible for me to 
write. And so I have thought many times of 
you, have wished all happiness for you and us, 
and have rejoiced that you were born so and 
so many years ago; it is such a support to 
think what reasonable people there are in the 
world. But you are one of them; continue 
bright and clear and sound, and do not alter much; 
you do not need to grow much better ; may your 
good luck be faithful to you;—these are about 
my birth day wishes. For that I should wish 
you any sort of musical ideas, is not at all to be 
presumed of a man of my calibre. You are 
really insatiable, that you complain of the want 
of such ; per bacco, if you had the impulse, you 
would compose what you have in you; and if 
you have not the impulse, why take on so terri- 
bly? If I had my child to fondle, I would write 
no score; and since I have composed “ Non 
Nobis,” I cannot, unfortunately, carry my nephew 
round in my arms. But seriously, — the child is 
not yet half a year old, and you already would 
have other ideas, than of Sebastian,* (not Bach!). 
Rejoice that you have him; music only keeps away, 
because there is actually no room for her, and I 
do not wonder that you are no unnatural mother 
(Rabenmutter). I wish you, though, for your 
birthday whatsoever your heart desires ; so I will 
wish you also half a dozen melodies; but my 
wishing will be no help. 

Here in Rome we have so celebrated the 14th 
of November, that the heavens put on their blue 
and festal garb, and sent us down a beautiful 
warm air. Then we went very comfortably to 
the Capitol to church, and heard a wretched 
sermon by Herr * * * , who may bea right 
good man, but who to me always preaches very 
grimly ; and if any one can fret me in the church 
on such a day, on the Capitol, he must take special 
pains for it. Afterwards I went to Bunsen, who 
had just arrived. He and his wife received me 
full of friendliness, and there was much that was 
fine, and there was politics, and regret that you 
had not come. Apropos: my favorite work, 
which I am now studying, is “ Lili’s Menagerie” 
by Goethe; particularly three passages: “Kehr 
ich mich wm, und brumm ;” then : “ eh la menotte,’ 
&c.; and especially : die ganze Luft ist warm, ist 
bliithevoll,” where the clarinets would have to 
come in decidedly ; I will make a scherzo for a 
Symphony out of it. 

Yesterday noon at Bunsen’s there was among 
others a German musician; O God, O God, I 
wished I were a Frenchman! The musician 
said to me: “One has to handle music every 
day.” Why? answered I, and that took him all 

*The child’s name. 


aback. Then he went on to talk of earnest 
striving; and how after all Spohr had no earnest 
striving; but how he had clearly seen an earnest 
striving shine through my Tu es Petrus. If there 
had been a hare on the table, I should have de- 
voured it while he talked ; as it was, I made macca- 
roni answer. But the fellow has a little estate at 
Fras¢ati, and is just now thinking of giving up 
music; if one had only got as far as that! After 
dinner came Catel, Eggers, Senf, Wolf, another 
painter, two more painters, and still more. I 
had to play the piano too, and they wanted 
things by Sebastian Bach; these I played them 
in rich measure, and had much success in it. So 
too I had to give a distinct description of the en- 
tire performance of the Passion music, for they 
seemed to me scarcely to believe in it. Bunsen 
possesses the piano score ; he has shown it to the 
singers of the Papal chapel, and they have de- 
clared before witnesses, that such music is not to 
be executed by human voices. I believe the 
contrary ! 

Trautwein is publishing the Passion according 
to St. John in score; perhaps I will have made 
me for Paris some shirt buttons & la Back. To- 
day Bunsen is going to take me to Baini, whom 
he has not seen for a whole year, because Baini 
never goes out, except to hear confession. I 
rejoice in him, and I propose to myself to get as 
closely acquainted with him as possible, since he 
can solve me many a riddle. The old Santini is 
still always obligingness itself. If I praise a 
piece in the evening in company, or do not know 
one, the next morning he knocks very gently and 
brings me the piece wrapped up in his little blue 
pocket handkerchief; in return for which I ac- 
company him home evenings, and we are very 
fond of one another. He even brought me his 
eight-part Te Deum, and begged me to correct 
some modulations into it; it keeps too uniform- 
ly in G major; I will see then if I can in- 
troduce a bit of A minor or E minor. 

I only wish now to become acquainted with a 
good many Italians; for a miiestro of San Gio- 
vanni Laterano, whose daughters are musical, 
but not pretty, and at whose house I have been 
introduced, will tell me nothing. If you can 
send me any letters, do so; for asI work in the 
morning, see and admire at noon, and so pass 
the day till sunset, I should like to move about 
in the evening in the Roman world. My friend- 
ly Englishmen from Venice have arrived; Lord 
Harrowby passes the winter here with his family ; 
the Schadows, Bunsens, Tippelskirches receive 
every evening; in short I have no lack of ac- 
quaintances, only I should like also to know the 
Italians. 

The present which I have prepared for you 
this time, dear Fanny, for your birthday, is a 
Psalm for chorus and orchestra: Non nobis, 
Domine; you know the song already. An air 
occurs in it, which has a good conclusion, and the 
last chorus will please you, I hope. Next week 
there will be an opportunity, I hear, and then I 





will send it to you along with much other new 





music. Now I will finish the Overture, and then, 
God willing, go at the Symphony. A Piano-forte 
Concerto too, which I should like to write for 
Paris, begins to haunt my head. God grant 
success and happy times, and we will yet enjoy 
them. Farewell and prosper. FEe.ix. 


Rome, Nov. 22, 1830. 

Dear BrotHerR AND SISTER! 

You know how much I hate, a thousand miles 
away, and over the interval of a fortnight, to 
give good advice; but for once I will do it. 

The fact is I believe that you commit a mistake 
in your conduct, indeed the same one which I too 
used once to commit. I really never in my life 
have known father to write so out of humor, as 
since I have been here in Rome; and so | want 
to ask you, if you cannot perhaps soothe him a 
little by some domestic remedy? I mean some- 
how by humoring and conceding, by putting for- 
ward that side of things which father likes, instead 
of the other, — suppress entirely much that vexes 
him, and instead of: shameful, say: unpleasant, 
or instead of: splendid, tolerable. This helps 
incredibly sometimes; and I will gently ask, if it 
would not perhaps in this ease ? For, leaving the 
violent political events out of the account, the 
unpleasant humor seems to me to proceed from 
the same cause as then, when I commenced my 
musical activity in my own way, and when father 
was continually ‘in the worst humor, scolding at 
Beethoven and all the fantasts, and frequently 
annoyed me by it, and frequently made me disre- 
spectful. Just then there came some news, and 
that, I think, did not suit father, and was perhaps 
even painful to him. So long then as I kept on 
exalting and praising my Beethoven, the evil grew 
worse, and I—if I am not mistaken — was one 
day banished from the table. Now it occurred to 
me, that I could say a great deal of truth, and 
yet not precisely that, which father could not 
bear; and so it went on better and better, and at 
last good. Perhaps you have forgotten a bit that 
you must spare now and then, and not touch with 
a sharp point,—that father makes himself 
older and more out of tune perhaps, than, thank 
God, he is, and that it becomes us all to give in 
to him sometimes, even if we really have the 
right of it, as he has so often done tous. So 
praise a little what he likes, and don’t find fault 
with what he has at heart, especially not with 
what is old, established. And praise the new 
only when it has accomplished something out- 
wardly in the world; for until then it always 
comes to a question of taste. Draw me the fa- 
ther gracefully into your circle, and dance about 
him ;— in short, seek to smooth all down and 
make all even once more, and bear in mind that 
I, who am a travelled man of the world, have 
never found a family, which, reckoning in all 
faults, weaknesses and peevish humors, was so 
happy, as we have been until now. 

Do not answer this, for it would not come for 
four weeks, and then again there will be some- 
thing new. Anyhow, if I was foolish, I want 
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no spiritual drubbings from you; and if I have 
spoken well, then follow my good precepts. 





Translated for this Journal. 
Franz Schubert. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Heingicu von KREIssLe. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

And now begins the second chapter in the 
short life of this highly gifted man, in which an 
abundance of most glorious creations came to 
light; and the astonished world, scarce able to 
look over what was offered it to-day, was every 
morrow surprised by new tone-poems, as they 
welled forth from the exhaustless spring of this 
rich mind. 

Looking back upon his musical activity in the 
years 1810-1814, when he had just stepped from 
boyhood into the period of youth, one is really 
astonished at the multitude of compositions 
which sprang up in so short a time. 

Besides those already meationed, with which 
must be reckoned many songs and attempts in 
string Quartets, of which he has composed 12 or 
15, there falls also within that earliest period the 
composition of 30 Minuets or Trios,* inscribed 
to his brother Ignaz, in easy style for the piano; 
of a Violin Concerto; a Terzet for men’s voices, 
with guitar accompaniment, for the name-fest of 
his father, to which he also composed the words ; 
and a festival poem (words and music by him- 
self) in honor of the fiftieth birthday of his 
teacher, the first court capellmeister Salieri. 

To the year 1813 belong: Four String Quar- 
tets (in C, Bb, Eb and D); an Octet for brass 
instruments ; three Minuets and Trios for orches- 
tra; three Kyries ; a Symphony in D; the third 
four-hand pianoforte Sonata; the Terzets and 
Canons & tre ;¢ and of songs, Schiller’s “ Thekla, 
a Spirit Voice,” the “Elysium” by the same, 
and the “Grave-digger’s Song” by von Schlechta. 

In the year 1814 he composed three String 
Quartets (in C minor, D and Bb) ; five Minuets 
and six Allemandes, with Trios, for Quartet and 
two French horns ; the grand Mass in F already 
mentioned; a Salve Regina; the song: “ Wer 
isl wohl gross,” with chorus and orchestral acecm- 
paniment; and many songs, among which Schil- 
ler’s “ Diver” (begun in 1818) and “ Emma,” 
Klopstock’s ‘“ Edone,” Kosegarten’s “ Erinne- 
rung” and “ Die Erscheinung,” and Matthisson’s 
“ Die Betende.” 

If many of the compositions thus far men- 
tioned fall under the category of first attempts, 
and can scarcely claim much interest at this day, 
still, on the one hand, they give evidence of the 
extraordinary fertility of the young composer, 
while, on the other, Schubert’s individuality 
comes out in many of them quite unmistakably, 
and one already hears, albeit it softly, the wing- 
stroke of his genius, destined in a surprisingly 
short time to unfold toa splendor hardly dreamed 
of. 

Here a letter may find place, from Schubert 
to his brother, dated November 14th, 1812, that 
is to say, at the time of his residence in the Con- 
vict. By its good-natured, downright tone it may 
contribute something characteristic to the picture 
of the youth just entered upon his 16th year. 
Schubert writes : 

* These Minuets are lost. 


+ Der Schnee Zerrinnt. 
Blatter. 


Lacrimosa. Liebe sinseln die 





“ Let me come out at once with what lies on 
my heart ; and so I shall come sooner to my point, 
and you will not be long detained by circumlocu- 
tions. I have reflected long now upon my posi- 
tion, and have found, that, taken on the whole, 
it is really good, but might be bettered here and 
there. You know from experience, that one 
would often like to eat a semmel (wheaten roll) 
and a couple of apples, especially when, after an 
indifferent dinner, one may expect a wretched 
supper not before half past eight o’clock. This 
desire, which had already frequently intruded 
itself, now grows more and more importunate, and 
I have had at last, nolens volens, to effect a 
change. The couple of groschen, which I get 
from father, are spent in the first days at T.’s; 
what then am I to do the rest of the time ? 

“ They who hope in Thee, shall not come to 
shame,” Matthew, Chap. 2, v. 4. So I thought 
too. Suppose then you should let me have a 
couple of kreutzers monthly. You would never 
feel it, while I here in my cell should count my- 
self happy and be contented. As I have said, I 
support myself upon the words of the apostle 
Matthew, who says there: “ He that hath two 
coats, let him give one to the poor.” Meanwhile 
I wish that you would give ear to the voice, which 
calls to you incessantly, to remember 

Thy 
loving, poor, hoping, 
and yet again poor 
brother Franz.” 

During the holidays Schubert had frequently 
attended the opera. Of the operas then given, 
he was particularly interested in Weigl’s “ Swiss 
Family,” the first opera he heard, and in which 
those distinguished artists, Vogl and Mme. Mil- 
der, sang ; then in Cherubini’s “ Medea,” Boil- 
dieu’s “ John of Paris,” “Cinderella” by Isouard, 
but most especially by Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” in which again Vogl and the Milder 
distinguished themselves greatly. This last 
opera every time transported him to rapture, and 
he preferred it at last, on account of its noble 
simplicity and sublimity, to all other operas. 

These visits to the theatre possibly enticed him 
into trying his own hand in musico-dramatic 
works. In fact Schubert has composed more 
than a dozen operas, melodramas and musical 
farces, and has left several more unfinished. Of 
their character and success we shall speak here- 
after. 

Schubert had now cast off all that narrowed 
and confined him. Undistracted by calls of duty, 
he followed the bent of his genius, and in restless 
industry and uninterrupted production he strove 
to increase the talent heaven had given him, to 
the utmost. 

The year 1815, his eighteenth year, sparkles 
with a stately series of tone creations of all sorts, 
although the songs alone have become widely 
known. Among these however are found already 
such as might belong to Schubert’s most brilliant 
period, so ripe and so complete are they. It may 
suffice to mention, that “ Kolma’s Lament,” 
“Loda’s Ghost,” Schilrick and Viavela,” the 
“Maid of Inistore” from the Ossian songs, and 
then “ Hector’s Parting,” “The Maiden’s La- 
ment,” “ Der Liedler und der Kampf,” were 
already composed in this year. To these were 
added : “Die Erwartung” (expectation), “ An 
die Freude” (to Joy), “ Wonne der Wehmuth” 
(Bliss of Sadness), “ Geist der Liebe” (Spirit of 





re “ Evening,” “ Table Song,” “To the 


Sun,” * Praise of Tokay,” ‘** Die Spinnerin ” (the 
spinner); the great ballads, viz: ‘ Die Biirg- 
schaft,” “The Minstrel,” “Minerva von Bertrand” 
(also very extended), and “The Nun ;” “ Unend- 
licher” (infinite), “ Trost in Thrdénen” (consola- 
tion in tears) “ Mother Earth,” “ Clirchen’s 
Song,” “First Love,” “Nahe des Geliebten” (near- 
ness of the loved one), “ To Mignon,” “ Hope,” 
“The youth at the mill stream,” “ Bliss disturb- 
ed,” “ The Stars,” “ Night Song,” “ To Rosa,” 
“Ideo’s Swan-song,” “ Louisa’s Answer,” “Even- 
ing Song,” “ Amphyaraos” by Theo. Korner, a 
very comprehensive composition, “ Morning 
Song,” a tour-part drinking song and the three- 
part song: “Das Leben” (Lite). To the same 
year belong the musical farces: ‘“ The friends of 
Salamanca,” in two acts; “Der vierjdhrige Pos- 
ten,” and “ Fernando,” each in one act. Of 
church music in the same year he composed a 
grand Magnificat, a Salve Regina, an Offertori- 
um, and the second Dona Nobis to the Mass in F. 
Moreover two Symphonies (in D and Bb) ; three 
piano-forte Sonatas (in F and C); a Quartet in 
G minor ; 12 Allemandes with Codas and 10 Var- 
iations for piano, and the Ecossaises dedicated to 
Frau Mina Spann. 

Schubert’s compositions, especially his songs, 
had already begun to penetrate into circles of 
Art-loving men of noble aspirations ; and in the 
next following years several persons distinguish- 
ed by rank, culture and artistic, if not musical, 
achievements of their own, came forward to meet 
him and followed his productive career with the 
liveliest sympathy. 

One of the most valuable acquaintances for 
Schubert was that of the poet Mayrhofer, who, 
being a great amateur himself, was in raptures 
with the melodies of Schubert. and by his poems 
gave him occasion for a series of remarkable com- 
positions, entirely departing from the song form 
customary until then. 

Inthe year 1829, one year after Schubert’s 
death, Mayrhofer thus writes how he became 
acquainted with him and in what spiritual rela- 
tion he stood to him: 

“My relation to Schubert had its commence- 
ment in the fact, that an early friend gave him 
the poem ‘On the lake’ to compose. Led by 
the friend’s hand, in the year 1814, Schubert en- 
tered the room, which five years later we were 
to occupy in common. It is in the Wipplinger- 
strasse; house and room have felt the power of 
time; ceiling rather low, the light limited by a 
great building opposite, a piano worn out by much 
playing, a small book-case ; such was the room, 
which, with the hours spent in it, will never van- 
ish from my memory. 

“As Spring shakes the earth, to lavish her green 
grass and blossoms, so does the first feeling of his 
own productive power shake and endow man; 
for, as Goethe says : 

Weit, hoch, herrlich der Blick 
Rings ins Leben hinein 

Von Gebirg zu Gebirg 
Schwebet der ewige Geist , 
Ewigen Lebens ahndevoll. 

“ This ground feeling and the love for poetry 
and music made our relation more intimate; I 
wrote poems, he composed what I had written, 
much of which owes its origin, continuance and 
diffusion to his melodies.” 

Of Schubert’s still growing productive power 
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and of the increasing value of his works, the 
compositions of the following year bear witness. 
Of larger compositions there belong to the year 
1816: the Stabat Mater of Klopstock ; a Salve 
Regina and the chorus of angels: “ Christ is 
arisen” (in four parts); a Trio for violin, viola and 
’cello ; a Symphony in Bb, and the so-called tragic 
one in C minor; a Quartet in F; a violin Con- 
certo in D; a piano-forte Sonata in F, and an 
unfinished three-act’opera, “ Die Biirgschaft.” 

The following songs occur during the same 
time: “ The death of Oscar,” “ Fragment from 
ZEschylus,” “ The Constellations.” the “ King of 
Thule,” “Schwager Kronos,” * Knowst thou the 
Land?” “Spirit Greeting,” * Little heath rose,” 
and Hunter’s Evening Song,” the well-known 
song of “The Wanderer” by Schmidt of Lu- 
bek, “At the grave of Anselmus” by Claudius, “On 
the Danube,” “The Mariner,” “ Wie Ulfen fischt,” 
and “Song ofa mariner to the Dioscuri” of 
Mayrhofer ; furthermore, “Orpheus,” “/uhrt zum 
Hades,” “ Liedesend,” “ The captive Minstrels,” 
“ Cradle Song,” “ The Nightingale,” “At a 
Spring,” “ Life Melodies,” “Sprache der Liebe,” 
“ The four Ages of the World,” and the ballad 
“Ritter Toggenburg.” 

During this year he sought the position of 
music director in Laibach, but did not obtain it. 

(To be continued.) 


The Dettingen Te Deum. 


From H. F. Cuortey’s “ HANDEL StuDIEs.” 
(Concluded from page 291). 





Chorus (five voices).—Thine honorable, true, and 
only Son: also the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 

In verse No. 6, is doctrine, rather than emo- 
tion; and this is wrought out, doctrinally, in a 
brief movement of fifteen bars. In Handel’s 
earlier * Utrecht Te Deum,” it is incorporated 
with those former phrases of the Hymn which, 
in some sort, are also phrases of a creed—abstract 
as much as expressive. In every work of this 
kind, and with this object, that which is passed 
over and that which is expatiated on are matters 
well worthy of comparison.* 

Solo and Chorus.—Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ. Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 

In No. 7, we have, again, the trumpet put toa 
new use ; as opening a stately and broad chorus, 
by a rather long duet or dialogue with a bass 
voice. For this mixture Handel seems to have 
had a predilection: feeling, perhaps, that the 
brightness of the instrument relieved the ponder- 
osity of the deep male tones. Be the filling-up 
what it may, they rarely dialogue completely, or 
blend happily ; and in this preliminary air, an 
equality of sound and a length of respiration 
are demanded from both parties, which in our 
time have never been obtained from bass singer, 
at least since the powers of Lablache began to 
fail him. The song, then, may, without disre- 
spect, be treated as merely a somewhat mechan- 
ical preface to the Chorus, wrought on the same 
theme, the noble close of which, where the dia- 
logue is repeated by the full strength of the 
quartet, and afterwards the descending passage 
of the bass voices, on the repetition of the words, 

Thou art the everiasting Son, 
are among the finest portions of this Hymn. 


* Letany one who is willing to follow out the subject, ex- 
amine the ‘‘ Credo” of Beethoven’s Mass in C major, with 
especial reference to the final binding together and working- 
up of that noble movement beginning with the clause— 

* Et resurrecit,” 

of the which there are many declarations to be combined 
within one musical form. It is observable that Beethoven, 
among all men imagined to be a formalist when setting words, 
has set these words better to music, and has better evaded 
the difficulties of verses in themselves supplying no iuspira- 
tion, than any temporary or pred: . As example ofa 
totally different mode of treatment, the ‘‘ Credo” of Sebastian 
Bach’s Mass in B minor may be cited, in which two of the 
most difficult and least inspiring clauses are dwelt on, without 
the slightest reference to the words—the one as a florid duet 
nd female voices; the other, as a long pastoral for a bass 
singer. 





Solo.—When Thou tookest upon thee to deliver 
man: Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. 

Chorus (five roices).—When Thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death: Thou didst open the king- 
dom of Heaven to all believers. 

On the long and pastoral solo, No. 8, there is 
no need to dwell; save to invite those who enjoy 
comparison to look at it incompany with the Pas- 
toral in the Mass of Bach, of which mention is 
made below. The next chorus (for Nos. 9 and 
10 amount to one, the former being merely an 
introduction of four bars) is equivalent to the 
“ Crucificus” and “Et Resurreait” of the Roman 
Catholic Mass, a part of the Latin service de- 
lighted in by all composers.¢ In the “ Utrecht 
Te Deum” the words may be said to have been 
slighted by Handel—who indeed, throughout all 
that work, is more scientific than scenie—but 
here within a space, limited in comparison to 
that apportioned to it by the Mass composers, it 
is very fairly treated. Observe the boldness of 
the modulations to the words, 

When thou hadst overcome, &c.; 
a boidness transcended by that of no modern 
modulator; and recollect within how few words 
the whole spirit of the agony of “ the Cross and 
Passion” had to be condensed. In a “ Te 
Deum,” or Hymn of Praise, it was more natural 
to dwell on the Resurrection and Ascension than 
on the Sepulchre: this is notably done. Ob- 
serve again, that throughout this “Te Deum” 
Handel employs one and the same key (that of 
D major) for all the triumphant choruses, yet 
without weariness to the ear resulting. Here is 
another example of the beauty, purpose, and use 
of monotony, as a means of effect in request 
among the old masters—of late, utterly avoided. 

Trio.—Thou siitest at the right hand of God, in 
the glory of the Father. We believe that Thou 
shalt come to be our Judge. 


The trio, No. 11, is again a resting-place for 
its composer: a careful movement for three 
voices—alto, tenor, and bass—calling on us to 
notice the sparing use which Handel has made 
of the solo treble throughout this Hymn. This 
is explicable, probably, by its having been mainly 
written to be executed by cathedral singers, 
among whom, in former times, female voices 
were allowed to figure but grudgingly, if at all. 
Here, in the midst of antiquated forms, will be 
fouud a hardy touch of novelty in the very open- 
ing phrase, in which its accidental A flat gives so 
much expression and tenderness to the melody. 

Chorus five voiccs).—We therefore pray Thee, 
help Thy servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with 
Thy precious blood. 


The chorus, Nos. 12—13, is again preluded by 
a flourish of inevitable trumpets, showing, as in 
the “ Agnus Dei,” of Beethoven’s Missa Solennis, 
that the elder composer, as the later one, felt, 
that to make prayer intense, it might be as well 
to indicate the Battle, the event prayed against, 
(this Dettingen being a military “ Te Deum”). 
In the chorus itself, grave, pathetic, supplicatory, 
the strong thing is the sudden breaking away, 
from all united effort, by the voices alone of wo- 
men who end it; these leading with inexpressible 
pathos into the chorus, No. 14, in which, again, 

Chorus (five voices).—Make them to be nnmbered 
with Thy saints in glory everlasting, O Lord, save 
Thy people and bless Thy heritage. Govern them 
and lift them up for ever. Day by day we magnify 
Thee: And we worship Thy Name, ever world 
without end. 
the words are dry, not impasssioned. In No. 15, 
onee more in D major, and its sequel, No. 16, 
“And we worship thy name,” we see Genius at 
its ease again, free to exhibit (though with al- 
ways the military trumpet) a still higher tone of 
adoration. The second movement, in 3-2 tempo, 


+ Especially to be noticed in Bach’s Mass in B minor, where 
the treatment of the ‘* Crucifirus”’ cannot be exceeded ; as also 
in both of Beethoven's Masses. In the ‘* Missa Solennis,” the 
latter named master seems positively unable to end so high 
an inspiration. But of the two writers, Bach is the happier— 
the more original—the mcre dramatic—ever. 

+t How assiduously so, can hardly be better exemplified 
than from the writings of Mendelssohn; who could rarely give 
even a burthen twice without some change, more or less. A 
remarkable instance of this will be found in the chorus of 
people, who repeat the Prophet’s prayer for rain twice in the 
noble scene which closes the first act of his ‘* Elijah.” 








begins in a somewhat antique and adlla-capella 
manner; but let the student enjoy the freedom 
of the opening phrase, and mark how this spreads, 
and grows, and breathes, and burns, till, after the 
reiteration of the words, “ world without end,” 
on the chord of B minor, there comes a noble 
phrase of glory, of force, of pedal climax, and 
last, of utter satisfaction. 

Solo.—Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 
without sin. © Lord, have mercy upon us; O Lord, 
let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust is in Thee. 

In No. 17 is to be voted another instance of 
over-expression, suggesting that Handel may 
have read the words of his “ Te Deum” eare- 
lessly ; or, betwixt Catholic Mass and Protestant 
Service, may have lost his clear view, or, his 
mostly admirable sense of proportion and propri- 
ety. In the words to be set, there is not repent- 
ance so much as precaution ; not grief for offence 
past, but deprecation against sin to come. Yet, 
in the music, there is too much of the lacerating, 
macerating sorrow of the Magdalen; and hence 
the air has been transferred to the penitence of 
the words of the Latin Mass, 


Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis. 


Even the far-famed recitative of “ Jephtha,” in 
the oratorio, with his conflict and madness and 
paternal agony, is hardly more poignant than 
this. It may be not nature, but it is, with def- 
erence to Handel, and reference to his known 
modes of expression, over true; and this will be 
felt by those who perceive that the opening 
phrase is identical with that of the opening 
phrase of the Recitative in * The Messiah,” 


All they that see him laugh him to scorn. 


In the latter the desolation, however dreary, was 
not desperate enough. In the former it is a 
piece of contrast (for contrast’s sake, exaggera- 
ted), rather than a rightly balanced expression. 
I cannot help fancying that Mendelssohn may 
have had it in his ears when he wrote that pa- 
thetic prayer in St. Paul, for the blind convertite, 
“© God, have mercy!” but in the elder move- 
ment, be it over-colored or not, Handel is more 
pathetic than Mendelssohn. 


Solo and Chorus.—O Lord, in Thee have I trusted : 
let me never be confounded. 

The close, No. 18, of the “ Te Deum,” sug. 
gests a fancy from which there is no escape, that 
the close of our Protestant Hymn is in some sort 
an anti-climax: this (merely) as regards pur- 
poses of art. The Roman Catholic Mass ends: 
with « Give us peace,” the greatest earthly bless- 
ing; no anti-climax, only repose. Our “ Te 
Deum” finishes with “ Let me never be con- 
founded.” ‘The first suggests a tranquil subsid- 
ing into the arms of Eternal Rest ; the second 
is an ill phrase to be set by any composer who 
has had to deal with universal glory and tri- 
umph, and who is called on to end his work with 
individual prayer, not wholly supplicating, not 
wholly confident. Thus, though Handel “ holds 
up” stoutly to the last, concluding his “Te 
Deum ” in its commencing key, and with its per- 
petual trumpets, and thus, though he has written 
a stout and vigorous chorus, in one phrase, re- 
calling a phrase from the first chorus from “ The 
Messiah,” 

And ths glory of the Lord, 
the “ Te Deum” ends not, it must be admitted, 
with a brilliancy equal to that of its commence- 
ment. 





Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Sem1-Annuat Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
Mosic, (Serr. 10, 1861). 


In compliance with the Rul.s and Regulations of 
this Board, the Committee on Music beg leave to 
offer their semi-annual Report. 

Under the enactments of the present Code, it is 
made the duty of this Committee to hold examina- 
tions of each Grammar School in music, at least 
once in six months. For the more convenient, and 
systematic carrying out of this requirement, the 
Committee early resolved themselves into sub-com- 
mittees of one, to each of whom was allotted a cer- 
tain district of the city which was considered as 
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coming under his more immediate supervision and 
cure. The Girls’ High and Normal School, however, 
remained in charge of the full Committee; and it 
was further made the duty of the Chairman, and the 
privilege and duty (if they so regarded it) of every 
member, to visit any or all the schools out of their 
respective districts, at the hour of the regular music 
lesson, as often as they might deem it expedient. 
These duties your Committee have attempted, as far 
as in their power, conscientiously to perform. 

During the months of June and July last the 
whole ground was thus gone over, so far as the Gram- 
mar Schools were concerned, in the necessary prepa- 
rations for the Annual School Festival, and examina- 
tion was made, more or less formally, of the condi- 
tion of this department of our public school instruc- 
tion throughout the city. It may suffice to say here, 
that the impressions thus gained were favorable, and 
in the main satisfactory,—especially when we take 
into consideration the short time daring which music 
has stood upon something like a level with the other 
branches of study, and the necessarily imperfect 
working of any system of instruction designed to 
reach such large masses ef recipients, in the first few 
years of its operatiou. ‘There appears to have been 
a steady advance on the part of the pupils in the in- 
terest manifested by them for both the study and 
practice of music, and to some extent in knowledge 
and solid acquirements gained of it as an art and asci- 
ence,—an advance which has been marked and deci- 
ded, a by year, ever since the adoption of the or- 
ders by this Board [Secretary’s Minutes, September, 
1857,] which opened a new page in the record of 
musical instruction in our schools. Nor has this in- 
terest and advance been confined to the pupils only. 
It is largely shared in by the masters and teachers 
in all the schools, who have earnestly codperated with 
every effort of the Committee, and by the devoted 
corps of instructors in music, whose efforts have al- 
ways increased in sympathy with the increasing de- 
mands upon their time and talents. 

A manifest starting-point of this accession in in- 
terest and effort, on all hands, was the introduction 
of an annual exhibition of the musical capabilities 
of the pupils, which, it will be recollected, was adopt- 
ed by way of experiment, in the summer of 1858, as 
a part of the programme of the Annual School Fes- 
tival, with so much success as to insure its continu- 
ance in that connection to the present time. Certain 
it is that the impetus given to music by the brilliant 
success of the musical offering to the Prince of 
Wales, by the pupils of our Public Schools, a year 
ago, has ever since lightened the labors of all under 
whose charge the interests of this department directly 
and indirectly have come. 

A word in this place as to the character of these 
annual exhibitions in general, and the influence they 
are calculated to exert. We say nothing of their in- 
fluence on the rapt multitude who are so fortunate as 
to compose the audience ou such occasions; it is the 
effect on the pupils themselves to which we would 
particularly allude. 

These are not mere show performances. It has 
been the policy of the Committee to make their se- 
lections, in the main, from music of the highest 
order only,—that which ever has and will continue 
to have its effect on both performer and listener,— 
from the standard works of the great masters of 
choral music and oratorio,—from Handel and Beet- 
hoven, Mozart and Mendelssohn, Martin Luther and 
Sebastian Bach, to know whom and their works thus 
intimately, is to lay up in store a never-failing fund 
for reminiscence and enjoyment in after years,— 
whose purifying influences are perennial, bearing 
fruit for all time. It is in the careful and long-con- 
tinued study of such music, and the previous rehear- 
sals preparatory for their public performance, more 
than in the successful results of the occasion itself, 
that substantial good is to be gained. The desirable- 
ness of some such public demonstratien of the musi- 
cal capacities of the pupils of the Public Schools as 
is afforded by these annual occasions, we assume 
now as a granted fact. They have become a part of 
our school history, and havo already taken a deep 
hold on the pride and sympathies of the community. 
In regard to the appropriate time, and the manner 
in which these exhibitions should hereafter be con- 
ducted, we purpose to constder more fully in another 
part of this report. 

Of the utility and healthful influences of music as 
a branch of popular instruction, it does not become 
us now tospeak. This has long since become, as 
we believe, a recognized fact. The question then is, 
how can this department of study best be treated, so 
as most effectually and economically to insure the 
ends desired, with the least expenditure of time and 
effort in proportion to the results attained. Let us 
pursue this inquiry in fairness and candor,—withont 
unduly magnifying its importance, or demanding 





more than its fair share of attention. And in order 
to brieg the whole matter understandingly before us, 
it becomes necessary to repeat some things already 
familiar, it may be, to this Board. For a résumé of 
the methods of musical instruction employed from 
time to time, from its first introduction iuto our 
schools up to the close of the school year ending 
with the first of September, 1858, we may refer to 
the brief historical sketch embodied in the School 
Committee’s pablished Report for that year. ‘The 
present provisions for this department of public edu- 
cation are substantially the same as those in vogue 
in 1858, and may be briefly summed up as follows : 

Two half hours each week are devoted to the study 
and practise of vocal music, in the Grammar Schools; 
and in addition to the instruction given by the music 
teacher to the first and second classes, musical nota- 
tion. the singing of the scale, and exercises in read- 
ing simple music are practised twice a week by the 
lower classes, also, under the direction of their own 
teachers ; and the pupils are required to undergo ex- 
aminations, and are entitled to receive credits for 
proficiency in music, as in the other studies pursued 
in the schools. 

In the Primary Schools, likewise, singing is made 
to form a part of the opening and closing exercises 
of every session ; and such time is devoted to instruc- 
tion in music, in each school, as, in the judgment of 
the sub-committee of said school, is deemed expedi- 


ent. 

In the Girls’ High and Normal School the teacher 
of mnsic is required, in addition, to give such instruc- 
tion to the pupils of that institution as shall qualify 
them to teach vocal music in our Public Schools. 

A Standing Committee on Music, consisting of 
five members, is appointed each year by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the approval of the Board. This 
Committee hold their office for one year ensuing. 
It is their duty to nominate to the Board for confir- 
mation such persons as in their opinion are qualified 
for the office of teacher of music * in the schools, to 
make examination of each Grammar School in mu- 
sic, at least once in six months, and submit a written 
report thereupon semi-aunually, at the quarterly 
meetings in March and September, and exercise a 
general supervision over this department of public 
instruction in all the schools. 

The responsibility of the musical instruction at 
present is divided among four teachers of vocal mu- 
sic, as they are called, viz.; Mr. Zerrahn, who has 
charge of the pupils in the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, and Messrs. Butler, Bruce, and Drake, 
those of the Grammar Schools; except that in the 
Mayhew School, music, in addition to his other du- 
ties, is tanght by Mr. Swan, the master of the said 
school. A compensation of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per annum, for each Grammar School, is 
allowed. Each teacher of music is permitted to use 
such manual or text-book as his judgment or fancy 
may dictate, subject to the general approval of the 
Standirg Committee on Music; and he is required, 
at his own expense, to furnish and keep in tune a 
piano in every school under his charge. 

Music takes a prominent place in the Exhibitions 
at the close of the school year, and, as has been be- 
fore said, is now made the engrossing feature in the 
programme of the Annual School Festival. 

Such, in brief, is the nature and modus operandi of 
the plan at present in action in this branch of our 
Public School instruction. Under its beneficial 
working much progress has been made, and impor- 
tant results have been obtained. The system is a 
good one, so far as it goes. But, in the mind of the 
Committee, it is susceptible of some modification 
and improvement. This, in the nature of things, 
was to be expected; we say it without disparage- 
ment of the faithful and devoted labors of those who 
now have the interests of this department more espe- 
cially in charge. Music can be taught to the best 
advantage in strictly private lessons only,—each in- 
dividual requiring the personal and long-continued 
attention of the master ; and the attempt to teach it 
to the masses, in schools, must, in the nature of the 
case, be successful only in a general way. Precepts, 
therefore—maxims, laws of general application, a 
good taste, methods and habits of study and of 
practice, and the general principles of the art are 
mainly to be inculeated. The general powers only 
can be developed and trained in classes, while the 
numberless traits and peculiarities and shades of ca- 
pabilities which point to individual eapacity and gen- 
ius must, of necessity, be overlooked. Witheut due 
regard to these ultimate facts in the philosophy of 
teaching (music particularly), much labor and time 
will be wasted. There is every reason, then, why 


* From the list of names thus presented, if approved by 
the Board, the sub-Committees of the Grammar School Dis- 
tricts select for their respective schools such teachers as they 
may prefor. 








those who are expected to teach music, in addition to 
the other studies of the schools, should possess the 
kno vledve how to teach it in the best manner. 

This leads us to an important consideration already 
brought forward in a preceding page, to which we 
desire especially to call the attention of the Board. 

In the Code of Rules and Regulations, previously 
quoted, instruction in mnsic, in addition to their 
other duties, is plainly enjoined on the teachers of 
the Primary and the lower classes in the Grammar 
Schools. And in this connection we would again 
press upon the attention of the Board the reqarre- 
ment in the Rules, [Chapter IV., Section 18,] by 
which the capacity to teach the elements of vocal 
music is named among the qualifications of all new 
candidates for the office of teacher. Uautil this re- 
quirement is recognized and insisted on, as one of 
the elemeuts of examination whenever a new teacher 
is presented, the attempt to carry properly into effect 
the provisions above alluded to must of necessity be 
futile. In immediate sequence to the above named 
requisition, as it stands in the original orders sub- 
mitted by the Committee 00 Inquiry, [February, 
1857,] and adopted by the Board, it is wisely pro- 
vided that it shall be the duty of the music teacher, 
for the ime being, in the Girls’ High and Normal 
Normal School, to give such instruction to tha pupils 
ef that institutien as shall qualify them to teach vocal 
music in our Public Schools. The remarks bearing 
on this subject, in the Repoet snbsequently offered 
by that committee, are so much to the point that we 
make no apology for repeating them here. : 

“Tt must be evident to every member of this 
Board,” says that Report, “that the Girls’ High 
and Normal School is the principal source from 
whence the teachers to supply the vacancies which 
from time to time occur in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools should be obtained. Were. then, the gradu- 
ates of this institution as weil instructed in the art 
of teaching music as it is presumed they are in 
other branches, the difficulty under which we now 
labor would vanish at once. Here, in the estimation 
of your Committee, the foundation should be laid 
broad and strong. The pupils of this institution 
should not only be instructed in the science of music, 
but they should also be thoroughly trained in the 
art of teaching it. The importance of this cannot 
be too strongly urged. Experience proves that the 
success of the teacher is in direct ratio, not to the 
amount of knowledge possessed, but to the capacity 
he has of communicating it to others. A few have 
this in a great degree by nature; but by the great 
majority it is attained only by long and arduous ex- 
perience ; and hence those who connect themselves 
with this institution for the purpose of fitting them- 
selves for teachers should be thoroughly and carefully 
trained. In this way, and in this way only, can the 
evils be remedied which every quarterly report made 
by the Superintendent of Schools informs us to exist 
and which, depending not on the ignorance of teach- 
ers, but on their incapacity, cau otherwise never be 


done away with.” 
(To be continued.) 





New Orcan 1n Burrato.—The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, of the 14th, describes an organ just built for 
St. Mary’s Church in that city : 

Viewed from the body of the church the organ has 
quite an imposing appearance, it being 34 feet high, 
21 feet wide, and 17 feet deep. The front pipes are 
made of pure English tin, highly polished, and the 
design, which is very tasteful, is in accordance with 
the architecture of the church. The builder, Mr. 
Wm. Mobr has been engaged in the construction of the 
instrument nearly eighteen months, making it a labor 
of love, and finishing it in the most substantial, dura- 
ble and perfect manner. The organ contains 1772 
pipes, in the making of which Mr. Mohr has used 
2500 Ibs. of English tin, and about 1800 lbs. of lead, 
the proportion of tin being much greater than usual. 
The 1772 pipes are distributed as follows : 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Double Open Diapason. .. .56 pipes... .all metal. 
“ce 


Open Diapason..........- 56 “ 

Double Stopped Diapason. .56 “ 24 wood the rest 
metal. 

Stopped Diapason........ 56 pipes, 17 wood, the 
rest metal. 

Violin Open Diapason... .. 56 “ metal. 

Viol di Gamba...........56 “ “ 

Gemshorn........ et. ete = 

Ee ee 56 * = 

‘eee rere. ee - 

a SERCO. ies ee 

re 56 “ si 

Cornet (5 ranks)......... 160 “ “ 

Mixture (5 ranks).. .....280 “ is 

OMNI. sca ccesiye woven 56 “ sng 

1112 “ 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE. 
ALK YF OS 


No. 1. — CHORUS. 


All men, all things, all that has life and breath, sing to the Lord. Hallelujah ! 
Praise the Lord with lute and harp, in joyful song extol Him, and let all flesh 
magnify His might and His glory. 


No. 2.—SOLO (Soprano) anp SEMI-CHORUS. 
Praise thou the Lord, O my spirit, and my inmost soul praise His great loving 


kindness. 
Praise thou the Lord, O my spirit, and forget thou not all His benefits. 


No. 3.— RECITATIVE. — (Tenor. ) 

Sing ye praise, all ye redeemed of the Lord, redeemed from the hand of the foe, 
from your distresses, from deep affliction; who sat in the shadow of death and 
darkness. All ye that cry in trouble unto the Lord, sing ye praise! give ye thanks, 
proclaim aloud His goodness. 

ATR. 

He counteth all your sorrows in the time of need. He comforts the bereaved with 

His regard. Sing ye praise, give ye thanks, proclaim aloud His goodness. 


No. 4.— CHORUS. 
All ye that cried unto the Lord in distress and deep affliction, He counteth all 
your sorrows in the time of need. 


No. 5. — DUET (Soprano anp ALTO) anD CHORUS. 
I waited for the Lord, He inclined unto me, He heard my complaint; O blessed 
are they that hope and trust in the Lord. 


No. 6.— AIR. — (TENoR.) 
The sorrows of death had closed all around me, and hell’s dark terrors had got 
hold upon me, with trouble and deep heaviness: but said the Lord, “ Come, arise 
from the dead, and awake thou that sleepest, I bring thee salvation.” 








ji. HYMN OF PRAISE. 


RECITATIVE. 

We called through the darkness, “* Watchman, will the night soon pass?” The 
watchman only said, “ Though the morning will come, the night will come also.” 
Ask ye, inquire ye, ask if yo will, inquire ye, return again, ask, “ Watchman, will 
the night soon pass ?” 


No. 7.—SOLO anp CHORUS. 


The night is departing, the day is approaching. Therefore let us cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us gird on the armor of light. The day is approaching, the 
night is departing. 


No. 8. — CHORAL. 


Let all men praise the Lord, 
In worship lowly bending, 
On His most Holy Word, 
Redeemed from woe depending. 
Ile gracious is and just, 
From childhood us doth lead; 
On Him we place our trust 
And hope, in time of need. 


Glory and praise to God, 
The Father, Son, be given, 
And to the Holy Ghost, 
On high enthroned in Heaven. 
Praise to the Three-One God; 
With powerful arm and strong, 
He changeth night to day; 
Praise Him with grateful song. 


No. 9.— DUET. — (Soprano and TENOR.) 


My song shall alway be Thy mercy, singing Thy praise, Thou only God, my tongue 
ever speak the goodness Thou hast done unto me. 

I wander in night and foulest darkness, and mine enemies stand threatening around ; 
yet called I upon the name of the Lord, and He redeemed me with watchful goodness. 


No. 10.— CHORUS. 


Ye nations, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

Ye monarchs, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

Thou heaven, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

The whole earth, offer to the Lord glory and might. 

O give thanks to the Lord, praise him, all ye people, and ever praise His Holy Name. 
Sing ye the Lord, and ever praise His Holy Name. 

All that has life and breath, sing to the Lord. 
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SWELL ORGAN. 


Open Diapason.......... . .56 pipes, all metal. 

Clarabella..............+..56 “ 12 wood, the 
rest metal. 

Flaute a Traverse...... 


....56 “ Cherry wood. 


Chimney Flute............56 “ 17 wood, the 
rest metal. 
PRMNGIDEL: 0505.00 cv senssiccce 56 “ all metal. 
Spitz Flute................56 “ - 
en ce ooo SG - 
Mixture (3 ranks)........ 168 “ ss 
560 “ 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
ETE ee 25 pipes, wood. 
Double Open Diapason......25 * s 
Open Diapason...... ose * 
POUR 6s vseceecs steven 25 “ bs 

100 “ “ 
COUPLERS. 


Great Organ and Swell. 

Pedals and Great Organ. 

Pedals and Swell. 

The compass of the Organ is 44 octaves, from C 
to G, and it will be remarked that there are no half 
stops in it; they all “run through.” The largest 
pipes are 16 feet and the smallest $ inch in length. 

The Double Open Diapason in the Great Organ, 


The Double ‘ “Pedals, 
The Sub-bass “ « « ie anal 
The Posaune “ “ « “ 


are each 16 fect stops. Of 8 feet stops there are 10. 

This Organ has a reversed action, by means of 
which the performer is enabled to sit facing the body 
of the church, and it is supplied with wind by five 
air cylinders, which are filled by a most ingenious, 
yet simple contrivance. In Europe these air cylin- 
ders are considered to be far superior to the ordinary 
bellows ; they supply the wind with more steadiness, 
and with less labor; besides which, they are not so 
liable to get out of order. 

The Organ has been tried by a number of our best 
organists, and all agree in pronouncing it one of the 
finest instruments ever erected in this part of the 
country. It is remarkable for the full, rich, and pow- 
erful bass, for the sparkling brilliance which the 5 
rank Mixtures and Cornets impart to it, and for the 
peculiar sweetness of some of the solo stops. It isa 
lasting monument to the skill of the builder, to the 
liberality of the society for whom it was built, (at a 
cost of $4,500,) and should be a source of pride to 
all lovers of music, and admirers of mechanical 
genius. Tosuch persons an inspection of this instru- 
ment will abundantly repay them fora visit to St. 
Mary’s church, and every facility for such an inspec- 
tion will be cheerfully offered, either by Mr. Mohr, 
297 Elicott street, or by the organist, Mr. Schmidt. 








Musical Correspondence. 





Paris, Nov. 18. — It is a yood thiug to go to the 
opera at Paris when you have money and can afford 
the orchestra stalls or boxes ; but it is not so super- 
latively a good thing to attend the opera when you 
can go only to the pit or gallery, and pay about a 
dollar for a seat in the remote corner of a dusty par- 
quet, getting mild glimpses of the stage between 
Frenchmen’s shoulders. Yet, under all these disad- 
vantages, it is something of a treat to hear Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophete”’ as performed at the Grand Opera. 
It is usually reserved for Sunday nights and invaria- 
bly draws an immense audience. Yet I have heard 
the work quite as well given in New York, some 
years ago, by La Grange, Salviani, Miss Hensler, 
Marini and Amodio. The Fides of the Paris opera 
is Tedesco, now a stout matronly lady, who sings 
well, of course, but does not give the “ Ah, mon fils” 
with that exquisite pathos which marked La Grange’s 
rendition of that matchless aria. Gueymard takes 
the part of John of Leyden with the most complete 


success ; and the other characters are well represented. 


The great feature of the scenic effects is the rising 
sun in the skating scene, a bit of mechanism, it is 
said, invented by Meyerbeer, and costing ever so 
many thousand frances per night. The cathedral 
scene does not surpass in splendor that used at the 
New York Academy in the same opera ; but the bal- 
let is better. 





At the Opera Comique I have recently heard Au- 


ber’s charming opera “ La Sirene,” revived for the 
first time since 1844, when Roger made a great hit 
in it. The opera is a delicious work, full of grace- 
ful, ear-haunting melodies, and with a libretto more 
interesting than those of most operas. Roger again 
takes the part of the bold brigand hero, and acts 
with an ease and dash which would alone secure the 
success of the piece. And then he sings divinely, 
too, notwithstanding the statements that his voice is 
half gone. In the well known air, “ Oh! Dien des 


Jlibustiers ” (Anglicised into “ Kind fortune, aid me 


now ”’) he produces a great sensation, but in my opin- 
ion, his rendition of the sentimental love song which 
commences the second act is his greatest triumph. 
Roger sings with so much sentiment, feeling, and 
intelligence that one can very well afford to spare the 
few high notes which, they say, time has stolen from 
him. Any way, I had rather hear Grisi, Frezzolini, 
Roger and Badiali, now, in their old age, than any 
of our fresher and less careful singers. Poor Sontag 
seems to have heen the only one who, in her later ar- 
tistic triumphs, combined the taste and finish of a 
long stage experience with the freshness and naivet? 
of the youthful debutante. To hear that woman at 
fifty years of age sing Lucia was a blissful treat that 
I now recall with a melancholy pleasure. 

Roger, you know, lost his arm some time ago 
through an accident while ont hunting. But the 
deprivation has been so skilfully hidden by mechani- 
cal skill that the loss is scarcely noticeable. Roger’s 
artificial arm is so admirably made, that he can 
move it sufficiently to make an operatic gesture, 
though, as it is, of course, easier to use the remain- 
ing natural arm, his gestures with the latter are much 
more frequent, so that the spectator is likely to set 
him down for a left-armed man, though, without be- 
ing previously informed, no one would suspect the 
true facts of the case. 

“La Sirene ” was given in New York some years 
ago, with Miss Nau as the prima donna, but the 
tenor part, on which falls the chief weight of the 
opera, was very inadequately represented, and so the 
work failed to make a great hit; but it is really rich- 
er in melody than several of Auber’s more celebrated 
operas, 

At Les Italiens I noticed that a Mlle. Fillippi 
—a_ new contralto —was announced. But it was 
several days before I learned that the new-comer was 
uo other than a lady whom I have often delighted 
to honor — our own countrywoman, ADELAIDE 
Priturpps. She debuted in Trovatore, and with the 
most decided success. I am as glad of it as if I had 
a wager of a thousand dollars pending on her tri- 
umph. Here, ia the most exclusive and fashionable 
opera of the world, is an American girl, vieing with 
such singers as Alboni and Borghi Mamo, and prov- 
ing herself a formidable rival to them. And where 
on earth will you or anybody else hear a more Ins- 
cious, more delicious voice than that which Miss 
Phillipps has so carefully and conscientiously trained 
and educated ? 

At the Grand Opera, Gluck’s “ Alceste ” with Vi- 
ardot Garcia; at the Comique, Auber’s “ Circassi- 
enne;” and the promises of new operas by Prince 
Poniatowski and Offenbach made me very desirous 
to prolong my stay in Paris ; but untoward circum- 
stances rendering this impossible, I start to-morrow 
on a gloomy winter Atlantic passage, leaving, for the 
second time, with sorrow, a continent which has af- 
forded many musical treats to TROVATOR. 





Cotocne. — The second Gesellchafts-concert of- 
fered the overture to Uriel Acosta, by Schindelmeis- 
ser; Weber’s Eb Concerto, played by J. Seiss ; the 
“ Opferlied,” by Beethoven ; an Othello fantasia, by 
Ernst; Credo and Agnus Dei, from Cherubini’s Cor- 
onation Mass; and the eighth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. 





Muenicn. — In the first subscription concert were 
performed : Beethoven’s C minor Symphony; an 
Aria from Figaro, sung by Fri. Stehle; Mendels- 
sohn’s violin Concerto, played by Herr J. Walter; a 
Scena from Rossini’s Otello, and a Concert Overture 
by H. Stunz. 





Leipzig. — Cherubini’s Reguiem and Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum have been given in aid of the 
“German ficet.”—The last programme (Nuv. 16) of 
the motet performance by the boys in the Thomas 
church contained Bach’s motet: “ Be not afraid,” 
and Gabrieli’s Ego dixi, Domine (a piece which the 
earnest editor of the Vienna Musical Journal strong- 
ly recommends to choirs). 

Breitkopf and Hirtel (publishers of the splendid 
editions of Bach and Handel) now propose to publish 
by subscription Palestrina’s motets, in 3 volumes ; 
subscription price 6 thalers. The volumes will con- 
tain 78 motets for five parts, 37 for six parts, 3 for 
seven parts, and 13 for eight parts—Two thousand 
copies of Mendelssohn’s “ Travelling Letters” are 
already sold, and a second edition is forthcoming. 





Lonpon Operas AND PattiGRapus.—The cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post notices, among other 
entertainments of London, these : 

WALLACE’S “ LURLINE.” 

One of the greatest treats offered in the whole 
range of London amusements is Wallace’s charming 
opera of “ Lurline,” as given at the Covent Garden 
Theatre by the Pyne and Harrison Troupe. The 
music, which has been made familiar to New York 
amateurs by the Mendelssohn Union, is of such a 
character that it bears a concert-room performance 
much better than most modern operas. On the stage 
the recital sounds heavy and pretentious, and the 
solos for the prima donna are anything but dramatic. 
Yet the opera is so beautifully mounted, and with 
some exceptions so charmingly sung at Covent Gar- 
den, that these defects can be easily forgiven. Louisa 
Pyne gives the pretty songs of the water nymph with 
taste and elegance. Harrison, who does not sing the 
music of Rudolph (the best in the opera) half as well 
as young Mr. Cook, who sang it for the Mendelssohn 
Union, indulges too much in the wearisome falsetto, 
and spoils with it some of the best airs. Santley, 
who takes the part of the Water King, the aqueous 
and indignant papa of Lurline, is equal to many of 
our boasted Italian baritones, and Mr. Corri does the 
wild drinking song of the Gnome in a style which 
ensures for it a nightly encore. 

To my fancy the entire opera is sung too quickly, 
Mr. Melion, the leader, hurrying the tempi so that the 
effect of some of the choruses is lost, and even the 
songs of “ Lurline” impaired. As the man must 
know his business better than I do, I would not men- 
tion this, were it not that the music of “Lurline,” as 
conducted by G. W. Morgan in New York, certainly 
sounds to better advantage than when conducted by 
Mellon in London. 

But the scenery of “Lurline” is absolutely be- 
witching. There is a pretty fairy cave, and divers 
damp haunts of the Water Kings, all aglow with 
stalactites and falling water, and supported by pillars 
of coral. Then there is a good moonlight view of 
the Lurie Berg on the Rhine; but best of all is the 
scene in which Rudolph, in the Water Nymph’scave, 
hears the dirge 

**Peace to the memory of the brave,”’- 
sung by his companions above ; and at the same time 
we see the funeral procession bearing the singers— 
boats gliding gently over the surface of the waves, 
far over the head of Rudolph and his damp associates 
of “the choral halls.” This scene is most ereditable 
to the theatre, and the whole opera a credit to Covent 
Garden. 
ROBIN HOOD. 

Macfarren’s opera, “Robin Hood,” does not allow 
so much opportunity for scenic display, nor is the 
music so popular a character. It needs to be heard 
more than once to be understood or fairly enjoyed. 
The most striking morceaur an unaccompanied hunt- 
ing chorus for male voices anda bewitching love 
song for tenor, “My own, my guiding star,” which 
Sims Reeves has made popular. Mr. Haigh, a lazy 
young gentleman with a charming voice, takes 
Reeve’s place this season, and sings the ‘ Guiding 
Star ” nearly as well as he. ‘The song will rival in 
general popularity the best known airs of Balfe, and 
do more towards Macfarren’s reputation than his 
most elaborate concerted pieces. 
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Madame E. Guerrabella—nee Ward—an Ameri- 
ean lady, who has sung in concerts in Italy and Rus- 
sia, has made her operatic debut as Marion in “Robin 
Hood.” Her voice is good, if not powerful, and her 
execution fair; but the music allotted to Marion is 
rather ungrateful, and no singer can make a sensa- 
tion in it. The London critics treated the Am- 
erican debutante very generously. 

A new opera by Balfe is announced for speedy 
production at the Covent Garden. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I suppose it is very wrong to include dear Mr. 
Spurgeon among the London amusements ; but since 
hte Gorilla lecture it can’t be helped. The photo- 
graph makers have just published a little picture, en- 
titled, “ Rev. C. H. Gorilla,” and representing one 
of those interesting animals climbing a tree, as na- 
tural as life, only the head and white neckcloth are of 
Spurgeon! This fascinating work of art is adver- 
tised in these words: ‘‘No Home without a Gorilla; 
a portrait of one from life should be in every home, 
as it creates so much merriment.” 

And talking about photographs reminds me of 
Adelina Patti, who is photographed in astonishing 
variety. Patti as “ Lucia,” Patti as ‘“ Amina,” 
Patti as ‘ Rosina.” Patti standing by a big white 
vase; Patti seated intently looking into a book ; 
Patti about descending a marble staircase — Patti 
served up in every style. Indeed, the photo- 
grapher’s windows are becoming a most attrac- 
tive feature of London, Paris, Vienna and the other 
Europevn capitals. Only it is rather confusing to 
see so many life-like portraits ot so many and such 
diverse people ; and after a long stare you go away 
somewhat dazed, wondering why Louis Napoleon 
was a rope-dancer ; what Blondin was doing with a 
crown and coronation robe ; what President Lincoln 
meant by dancing the Redowa with the late Empress 
Dowager of Russia; why Taglioni wore a black 
cloth coat and carried a scroll in her hand; why 
Grisi and Mario were performing gymnastic feats ; 
why the Wondrous Leotard was playing on the gui- 
tar under a lilac bush; why the Prince of Wales 
was performing the part of the Wandering Minstrel, 
and what under earth Robson the cemedian was do- 
ing in company with the Prince Consort, the Queen, 
Count Cavour, D’Israeli, tha King of Prussia, Ara- 
bella Goddard, Spurgeon, Garibaldi, Prince Alfred, 
Franz Joseph I1., Duchess of Sutherland, Earl Rus. 
sell, Count Persigny, Queen Isabella, Louisa Pyne, 
Sam Cowell, Jeff. Davis and the gorilla. 

W.F. W. 





Recollections of Beethoven. 
By Cipriant Porrer. 


Many persons have imbibed the notion, that Beet- 
hoven was by nature a morose and ill-tempered man. 
This opinion is perfectly erroneous. He was irrita- 
ble, passionate, and of a melancholy turn of mind— 
all which affections arose from the deafness which, in 
his latter days, increased to an alarming extent. 
Opposed to these peculiarities in his temperament, 
he possessed a kind heart, and most acute feelings. 
Any disagreeable occurrence, resulting from his be- 
trayal of irritability, he manifested the utmost anxi- 
ety to remove, by every possible acknowledgment of 
his indiseretion. ’ The least interruption to his studies 
particularly when availing himself of a happy vein 
of ideas, would cunse him to expose the peculiarities 
of his temper ; a capriciousness not at vasiance with, 
and perfectly excusable in, professors of other arts 
and sciences, when placed in a similar situation 

If we may be allowed to imagine a man’s native 
character to be exhibited in his productions, in the 
compositions of Bect’ oven we shall frequently per 
ceive it to be perfectly delineated. For instance ; 
his Ops. 90 and 101, two sonatas abounding in his 
singularity of style, containing the most amiable 
thoughts, intense feeling, and passion, with a decided 
melancho'y pervading the whole. Persons not en- 
daed with a portion of these feelings, (particularly 
the last-named) or not possessing a very strong pas- 
sion for music in the abstract, cannot sympathize 
with the author, or appreciate his digressions in these 
instances from the conventional form of sonata-writ- 
ing. 

Another cause for mistaking Beethoven's disposi- 
tion, arose from the circumstance of foreigners visit- 
ing Vienna, who were ambitious of contemplating 
the greatest genius in that capital, and of hearing 
him perform, Bat when from their unmusical ques- 
tions and heterodox remarks, he discovered that a 
mere travelling curiosity, and not musical feeling 
had attracted them, he was not at all disposed to ac- 
cede to their selfish importunities ; he would inter- 
pret their visit into an intrusion and an impertinence ; 
and consequently, feeling highly offended, was not 





scrupulous in exhibiting his displeasure, in the most 


pointed and abrupt menner ; a reception which, as it 
was ill-ealenlated to leave an agreeable impression 
with those who were so unlucky as to expose them- 
selves to the rebuke, did not also fail in prompting 
them to represent his deportment unfavorably to the 
world. Tle would frequently revert to these intrud- 
ers when conversing with a friend, and relate many 
singular anecdotes, resulting from their annoying 
visits. 

When his mind was perfectly free from his eompo- 
sitions, he particularly delighted in the society of 
one or two intimates. It sensibly comforted him, 
and at once dispelled the cloud of melancholy that 
hung over his spirit. His conversation then became 
highly animated, and he was extremely loquacious. 
The favorite medium by which he expressed his 
ideas, was the Italian; his pronunciation of that 
language being better than either his French or Ger- 
man ; for having resided the greater part of his life 
in Vienna, he had imbibed the Viennese pronnacia- 
tion, which is considered the worst in all Germany ; 
and indeed, is only to be supported on the stage, and 
as a patois dialect; the natives considering it a vehi- 
cle for wit and hnmorous amusement. 

Tt would naturally be concluded, that Beethoven’s 
preéminence as a composer should have placed him 
above the envy of the profession; but this was far 
from being the case. No donbt the feeling died with 
him, although it existed during his life to a very 
considerable extent, particularly in Vienna. This 
unworthy conduct on the part of the profession, to- 
gether with his own unhappy malady, doubtless in- 
creased his melancholy, and rendered him more re- 
cluse in his social habits. In justice, however, it 
should here be stated, that some of his most ardent 
admirers, both professors and amateurs, resided in 
Vienna. Latterly his deafness became so aggravated 
and confirmed, as to oblige those who wished to 
communicate with him, to have recourse to writing ; 
but being very excitable and tenacious upon the sub- 
ject of his infirmity, if they were not rapid in their 
oommunication, he would endeavor to anticipate 
what was intended, or evade the question altogether, 
hy changing the discourse. Some judges are of 
opinion, that his misfortune had considerable infiu- 
ence upon his writings, and that it contributed to 
their complexity, particularly his latter productions ; 
but it would have required a much more extended 
period than was allotted to him, to have caused him 
to forget the powers or genius of an orchestra. In- 
deed, had he been spared twenty or thirty yeas long- 
er, we may conceive him to have contracted a con- 
fused idea of musical sounds and combinations ; but 
his creat experience of orchestral effects, so satisfac- 
torily exemplified in all his works—his profound 
knowledge of harmony, and his inexhaustible faney, 
wonld always have assisted him in the accomplish- 
ment of any work. 

(To be continued.) 
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Moste rn tats Nomper. —‘* The Hymn of Praise,” is con- 
cluded with a title page and the words of the Cantata. 


pancetta 
Music at Home. 

The report, from week to week, is certainly but 
meagre as compared with what we collect under 
the head of “Music Abroad.” It is naturally a 
poor time for Fine Arts, when war is the chief 
art. But music cannot die out in the free States 
—not till Freedom dies. Freedom is fresh and 
full of joy, buoyant even in her trials, with in- 
stincts all in sympathy with harmony and heaven. 
Freedom loves beauty and loves music, and like 
the bird must sing. We wonder how much music 
(music as an Art, we mean, as a refining infla- 
ence) there is in Secessia! What a field for ar- 
tists! But Freedom must have music with the 
breath of life. While she breathes and holds her 
own, she never can consent to the mean and false 
economy of banishing the Muses. Culture and 
refinement are what a free State cannot afford 
to do without ; and they will surely die with Free- 
dom. 











Boston has nothing to report for the week past 
in the way of corcerts. But next week there 
will be an Amateur Orchestra to speak of; on 
Sunday evening after Christmas, we shall have 
the “ Messiah ” given by the Handel and Haydn 
Society; and then will follow orchestral and 
chamber concerts, what more we shallsee. Art 
is not dead among us yet, nor voiceless in a swoon 
of terror. From other quarters round us the 
week brings reports of concerts worthy to be 
mentioned, as showing that music still lives, and 
that her standard is not lowered in the life strug- 
gle of the nation. Here is, for instance, this from 
Worcester, heart of the old Bay State ; “ Stella” 
writes (in the Palladium). 

“ The concert, given by the choir of the First Un- 
itarian church on Friday evening, was excellent in 
regard to the music performed and the manner of its 
performance. Mr. Thayer, organist of the church, 
played a Chorus from the Huguenots, “ God Save the 
King,” with original variations, the Coronation March 
from The Prophet; and Bach’s Fugue in G minor, in 
which he proved himself a conscientious student of 
his instrument. His pedal playing and management 
of the stops, &c., were very greatly commended. The 
choir sang Et Incarnatus from Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass, and there were solos and duets sung with taste 
and expression. We must particularize Miss Whit- 
ing’s singing of Beethoven’s Adelaide as being espe- 
cially good. Mr. Lawrence sang the Messiah air— 
The People that walked in Darkness, with very good 
effect. Miss Metcalf sang the sadly beautiful air, 
‘“‘ He was despised ;” and Mr. Stocking gave excel- 
lent expression to the air, Be thou faithful. The 
occasion introduced a young debutante, Miss Lizzie 
Eaton, who has a voice of remarkable purity ard 
sweetness, which was heard to good advantage in an 
air from Mozart and in the duet, with Miss Whiting, 
“O Lovely Peace.” The concert was a most agreea- 
ble one, creditable alike to the performers and to the 
large audience, which gave undivided attention to the 
music gratuitously offered by Mr. Stocking and his 
associates.” 


In Philadelphia, Messrs. Wolfsohn and Thomas 
gave their first Soirée of classical chamber music, 
at the Academy Foyer, last Saturday evening. 
And the “Germania Rehearsals” go on regularly, 
although not crowded as before, giving welcome 
tastes of orchestral music, symphonies, overtures, 
and lighter things. ‘‘ Mercutio” writes us from 
there : 

But the fact is not to be disguised, that it is much 
more difficult now to get an audience together, than 
it was a twelvemonth since. I do not know that 
money is so much searcer, but the majority of people 
consider themselves in duty bound to consider it so ; 
—sensible, thoughtful people, and you will find few 
lovers of classical music that are not of this class, 
entertain just douhts of the propriety of attending 
public amusements of any kind, in times like the 
present. So many have dear friends and relatives 
in our great army, and who can tell how soon how 
many households may be transformed into scenes 
of sadness and mourning, by the uncertain fate of 
war? With such melancholy anticipations ever be. 
fore them, there is necessarily on their part no dispos- 
ition to patronize public assemblages, and the mana- 
gers of such affairs cannot reasonably complain if 
they suffer in their purses from this very natural state 
ot the intelligent public mind. There is such a thing 
as respect for the memory of the absent, whose lives 
are in daily peril for our sakes.” 

This is well, and honorable to the music-loving 
people of Philadelphia. But it is not good econ- 
omy, moral or material, to let the serious abstin- 
ence go too far. Even amusement, entertainment, 
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is as essential as fresh air to health, and the mind 
fevers in the noblest purpose without it. Be- 
sides, music is more than amusement, than mere 
trifling of life away. It is culture, inspiration, 
breath of life, inthe dgree that it is noble 
music and not low. Then asto the cost of it, re- 
trenchment of superfluous expenses, and all that, 
consider: We have never spent much upon 
music ; concerts, if luxuries, are the cheapest of 
all luxuries; dinner parties, balls and dresses— 
these cost money, and it is a real economy which 
retrenches these. But for a single bottle of 
champagne one can have three or four concerts 
of the finest music—symphonies of Beethoven, 
and what not. To the music lover these are ne- 
cessaries of life (at least until we come into the 
very worst strait), and he will not cut of this 
trifling expense, while he keeps on expending 
largely to keep up the mere vulgar liberality of 
fashion and conventionality. 

To the report of Philadelphia must be added 
Romberg’s Cantata “The Song of the Bell,” 
which was performed on the 10th, at the Musical 
Fund Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
assisted by the Germania Orchestra ; and a con- 
cert by the Pupils of the Blind institution, on 
Tuesday, in aid of the “ Cooper Refreshment 
Volunteer Fund,” with orchestra, chorus and 
solos. 


BurFato has been comforted by a visit of 
the Ullman Italian Opera troupe, with Mlles. 
Kellogg, Hinkley, Signor Brignoli, Susini and 
the rest ; which has even elicited a public card of 
thanks, signed by music-loving citizens, to the act- 
ing director, Mr. Grau, and tendering him a ben- 
efit. 


The Sr. Lovrs Opera House opened on the 
9th, as a “monster Music Hall.” 


In New York, the Philharmonic Society gives, 
as usual. its course of Symphony Concerts and 
Rehearsals, with its noble orchestra ; and Messrs. 
Mason and Thomas have already given their 
second Soirée of classical chamber music, with 
the fcllowing programme : 

I. Quartet in G major: Haydn. 1. Allegro con 
spirito ; 2 Adagio sostenuto ; 3. Minuetto, presto ; 4. 
Allegro ma non troppo. Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, 
Matzka, and Bergner. II. Romanzen, for Piano- 
forte. Op. 28; Schumann. Mr. Wm. Mason.—lII. 
Trio in B flat minor. Op. 5; Volkmann. 1. Largo; 
2. Allegretto; 2. Allegro con brio. Messrs. Mason, 
Thomas and Bergner.—IV. Quartet in E minor. 
No. 8; Beethoven. 1. Allegro; 2. Molto Adagio; 
3. Allegretto, Théme Russe; 4. Finale, Presto. 
Messrs. Thomas, Mosenthal, Matzka, and Bergner. 

The New York Harmonic Society give their 
tenth annual performance of ‘“‘The Messiah” on 
Christmas night; Miss M. Brainard, Mme. Ste- 
pel, Messrs. J. R. Thomas and G. F. Ilsley will 
sustain the solos. 


— And so we might go on telescoping over a 
no tempty, though unusually barren field; in the 
absence of greater luminaries, gleaning small 
stars and star dust. But this is enough to show, 
at least, that the interest in music is not quite 
dead. 


‘ 








In the annual performance of Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah,” Sunday evening after Christmas, Mrs. 
Lone will sing the principal soprano solos. It 
will be the last opportunity to hear her in those 
noble airs, since this occasion marks her with- 
drawal of herself from public singing. Hence- 
forth she will devote all her energies to teaching. 





Mrs. Kempton will sing the contralto solos; 
Mr. Gustavus Geary (from the Exeter Hall 
Oratorios, London), the tenor; Mr. J. R. 
Tomas, of New York, the bass; and Miss 
Gixson will divide the soprano airs with Mrs. 
Lone. Cart ZERRAHN, of course, conducts, 
and Mr. Lang presides at the organ. 





Factne THE Music. — The war (of Union 
and Freedom slaveholder Rebellion) 
moves to the tune, it is said, of a million and a 
half or two millions a day. Not a small item in 
the vast expenditure is the sum paid to military 
bands, as appears by the following paragraph in 
the New York 7ribune: 

“The United States Government has become the 
great patron of music, in the belligerent days. Sec- 
retary Cameron, in his late report, spoke against the 
expense of so much military mnsic, and recommend- 
ed a reduction in the bands The law allows twenty 
four musicians—or what newspaper reporters call 
“pieces” (why not call them shreds or patches, or 
any other unmeaning term[?)—to each regimental 
band. If we admit the usefulness or necessity for 
any regimental band, twenty-four musicians instead 
of being too great a number, are the smallest possi- 
ble force to give strains with any warlike inspiration. 
The bands of the French regiments number nenrly 
fifty musicians each. Some Austrian bands number 
as high as eighty. It is not surprising that the Sec- 
retary may be appalled at the expense, when we take 
into consideration that our improvised army contains 
over six hundred regiments, which number multi- 
plied by twenty-four, the number of musicians to 
each, gives fourteen thousand four hundred musi- 
cians, and their pay at $15 a month each amounts 
to some $2,606,000 a year, withoet counting subsis- 
tence. But to get good musicians in this city for 
army bands at this regulation pay is now next to 
impossible. ‘Thrice that sum is said to be asked and 
freely given by officers of certain regiments.” 

In Prussia there is a band master general, 
who organizes and contro!s the entire music of 
the Prussian army. Every band in the whole 
kingdom must conform, in numbers, in the selee- 
tion and proportion of various instruments, in 
the particular structure, compass, piteh, &e., of 
each kind of instrument, to his unitary standard’ 
He is thoroughly master of his subject, and pro- 
bably knews more of the capacities of wind in- 
struments and the best ways of combining them, 
so as to obtain the most effect, for every kind of 
service, than any man in Europe. Wieprecht is 
his name. He is preparing a treatise on wind 
instruments, which will be invaluable. Liszt 
and Berlioz, whose work on “ Instrumentation ” 
is well known, have owed much to Wieprecht. 
We have been promised by him a schedule ot 
the composition of the bands, larger and smaller, 
in each branch of the Prussian army, together 
with a comparative view of the instruments in 
use in Prussia, Austria and France. Had we 
dreamed of war at the time when we often saw 
him, we should have been wore careful to secure 
the prize. 
ing it is, to suggest the obvious economg, as well 
as efficiency, that might be found by our great 
army in some such unitary regulation of the 


bands. s 


versus 


But our only object now in mention- 





Lovers of Mass music, and particularly the 
admirers of WEBER, will be interested to know, 
that his Mass in G will be performed at the Cath- 
olic Cathedral in Albany Street, in this city, on 


Christmas day, at 101-2 A.M. Miss Wasn- 
BURNE will sustain the principal soprano, and 


Mr. Wixtcox will preside at the organ. 





“ Spiridion,” in his Paris letter to the Evening 
Gazeite, exultingly reports a piece of news alarm 
ing enough to one who does not happen to re- 
joive in Charles Lamb-llke ears—but “ ears,” by 
his account, are common among Frenchmen ; 


“°Tis Saint Cecilia’s Day! How can I better 
celebrate it than by returning thanks to Heaven (her 
patron as well as mine) that the downfall of pianos 
is at hand. WHenceforward who plays— pays. 
Everybody cannot possess the privilege of vexing 
the neighborhood and murdering sleep and good na- 
ture within a radius as extensive as earage, for 
pianos are to be classed with dogs as a nuisance, and 
artists connot bay Rossini except on the condition 
dogs are allowed to bay the moon, they must pay for 
it. When civilization throws cats into the tax 
gatherer’s wallet there may be some hope of millen- 
ium. 

Mons. Fould (thank heaven there is no Ghetto for 
Jews in France!) is the divinity that so opportunely 
steps out of his machine in Saint Cecilia's aid. It 
is not the first time she owes obligations to bankers. 
You remember Mendelssohn contrived to marry the 
delightful chimes of resonant gold with the magic of 
counterpoint, and if Meyerbeer has not officiated in 
a “back office,” his father did and his brothers do, 
and the altar whose horns give him immunity from 
creditors and fast days stands there. Mons. Fould, 
touched by the species of the question which every 
porter’s daughter thinks she may inflict on our ears 
has determined that a tax — I hope a heavy one — is 
to be levied on every piano used, which measure will 
be beneficial in several ways; it will increase tho 
revenues of the state, it will greatly diminish pianos, 
and it will solace involuntary listener’s’ ears by allow- 
ing them to think as they hear pianos tortured 
“There is a tax payer who is making my contribu- 
tion te the state lighter.” This is the most popular 
tax ever levied in France. Pianos had demoralized 
public morals and given musie a reputation, which 
corrupted rapidly in consequence of the continued 
broils of opera singers and their managers. Its 
reputation had become so spoiled a serious gentleman 
dared define it ; ‘‘ The most bearable of noises,” and 
a brilliant person ventured to reply to the query: 
“Do you like music?” by drawing on his gloves, 
buttoning close his coat and putting on his hat with a 
defiant cock, and saying ; “ I ain’t afraid of it, sir? ”’ 
Divine Cecilia, it had come to this pass!” 





A further evidence that the Parisians have 
“ears” is, that they find Gluck’s music heavy. 
They shed tears over it and run away from it: 
—so the Philadelphia Transcript learns: 

A rival, in heaviness, to Wagner’s Tannhduser has 
bsen produced at the Grand Opera in Paris, Giuck’s 
Alceste, and, which has met with a total failure. 
Fiorentino the critie in speakiug of it thus concludes : 
“ Fatigue and exhaustion began to appear on every 
face, an Arctic spread from person to person, the au. 
dience could stand it no longer. There was too 
much desolation, too much sadness, too many tears ! 
The first act was fiooded with tears, the second act 
was drowned in tears, the third act was suffocated 
with tears. People applauded, they admired. They 
gaped, they venerated Gluck and Gluck’s music, and 
they quitted the opera dying to hear Don Juan, or 
William Tell, ov the Huguenots, or the Secret Marriage, 
or the Barber of Seville.” 


usic Abroad. 
Beriin.—Two Italian operas will regale the some- 
what musically b/asé Berliners this winter, as they 
did the last: one at the Royal Opera House, alter- 


nating with the regular German company, and one 
at the beautiful Victoria Theatre, where they have 
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still Mile. Artot, and have also (if our informant, a 
French journal, says true) won over Trebelli from 
the other house. Berlin was in raptures with Tre- 
belli last year; it will go crazy about “little Patti,” 
who was to sing this month at the Royal Opera, in 
the Merelli troupe. The sisters Marchisio are there 
too, and one of them, Barbara, has made a sensation 
as Desdemona in Rossini’s “ Otello.” An opera by 
Rabinstein, Die Landeskinder, is to be brought out. 
Gluck’s operas (minus, alas, Johanna Wagner), and 
Morart’s, Weber’s, Cherubini’s, &c., will probably 
“turn up ” from time to time on the German nights. 
At the little Frederic-William theatre, Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in Hell” farce does not seem to run al/ the 
time, as it did (nearly) last winter. Another pretty 
French thing: “The Hermit’s Beli” is now succeeding 
—in both senses of the word—sung by Frau Haerting 
and Ungar, and Herr Winckelmann. 

In the second concert of the Laub and Radecke 
Quartet, a qaartet by Richter, professor in the Leip- 
zig conservatorium, was much applauded. 





Amsrerpam. — Four national concerts, with or- 
chestra, have been organized for bringing out the 
works of native artists. At the first were given 
compositions by Van Bree, Caenen, Heinze, Hartog 
and Verhulst; at the second, a Symphony by Ver- 
halst, an overture and a ballad by Hartog, and other 
works. The violinists Joachim and Vieuxtemps, 
the ’cellist Davidoff (of Leipzig), the pianist Biilow 
and other eminent artists, are expected. 


Mavence. — Handel’s “ Belshazzar” was per- 
formed here, under Riihl’s direction, on the 28th 
October. 





CoLoenxe.— The Mianner-Gesangverein gave a 
grand vocal and instrumental concert last Tuesday, 
under the direction of their talented conductor, Herr 
Franz Weber. For the first time the programme 
bore the heading, “Under the Patronage of his Maj- 
esty William I. of Prussia.’’ A part of the receipts 
were set aside for charitable purposes. Beethoven’s 
overture to Egmont, and Cherubini’s overture to Les 
Abencerrages, were exceedingly well played by the 
town band. In the first part, the members of the 
Verein sang three songs (by Franz Otto, C. M. Von 
Weber,and Felix Mendelssohn )and Lenaa’s “Starm- 
esmytho,”’ set for a choras of male voices and a 
fall hand, and composed expressly for the late grand 
festival at Naremberg, by F. Lachner, and, in the 
second part, Wolfgang Miiller’s cantata, “ An das 
Vaterland,” set to music by Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 

To the great delight of all lovers of male choral 
singing, the Verein once more distinguished itself by 
the styie in which it gave the various pieces set down 
for it. The term “ precision ”’ is far too weak to de- 
scribe the perfect exactitude with which all the mem- 
bers, as though they were but one man, gave the 
most delicate touches of light and shade, and that, 
too, with the most faultless intonation and purity, 
free from anything even approaching harshness ; in 
a word, the singing of the Verein afforded every one 
an artistic treat, which was the best possible proof of 
the zeal and earnestness with which the members de- 
vote themselves to their task. The two festival com- 
positions had been well rehearsed, and were, conse- 
— executed in a most admirable manner. 

zachner’s work is an unasually taking composition, 
and testifies to the profound skill of its composer ; the 
hand of an experienced maestro is visible throughout. 
The instrumentation is first-rate, and mast mollify 
even those who object to a fall band with male choral 
singing. Now, it strikes us that the employment of 
stringed instruments, especially violins, is exceeding- 
ly appropriate in the accompaniment of male chor- 
uses, because they tend to act as a relief to the lower 
male voices, and thus prevent the latter from appear- 
ing too sombre and monotonous. Ferdinand Hiller’s 
eantata has simply an accompaniment of brass instra- 
ments, which is, undoubtedly exceedingly well 
adapted for large masses. Mendelssohn, for instance, 
had only a brass accompaniment for his work, “ An 
die Kiinstler,” which he composed for the grand Ger- 
man and Flemish Vocal Festival in Cologne. Asa 
matter of course, this style of writing does not pro- 
duce a good effect ina small room, simply because 
it produces—too much. The Cantata is a valuable 
addition to the compositions we already possess for 
male voices. The first and last strophes, in which 
t he poem is naturally adapted to the requirements of 





the composer, are most effective and full of dash. 
But the work is, as a whole, too long, a fault occas- 
ioned, despite certain highly clever thoughts, princi- 
pally by the middle portion, which Herr Hiller could 
hardly have treated save,as he has done,in a declam- 
atory style. With regard to the words, we would 
simply observe that it is a difficult task to compose 
music to an abstract of the history of Germany. 

Mile. Amalie Bido had been invited by the com- 
mittee to perform the instrumental solos, which con- 
stituted one of the chief attractions of the concert. 
This amiable young lady is making such rapid ad- 
vances on the road to real fame, that it is rather a 
difficult task to follow her, in all her triumphs, 
through the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia. She 
played Vienxtemps’ violin concerto, No. 1.; the first 
movement before, and the last two movements after 
the three songs. She was at first a pupil of Mayse- 
der, in Vienna, but, as she owes her progress in the 
higher branches of the art to the Belgian school, her 
selection of the works of Vieuxtemps, Leonard, &c., 
spring from a kind of reverential feeling, which we 
cannot help respecting, especially, as Vieuxtemps’ 
work, already named, by its style of composition, by 
the extravagant length of the whole, and by the spin- 
ning out of certain enormously difficult passages, 
renders the achievement of snecess a task which is 
by no means easy for the artist. Mlle. Bido’s play 
is distinguished by purity and volume of tone, by 
perfect power in overcoming all technical difficulties, 
and by a degree of vigor and endurance for which 
we should hardly have given one of the fair sex 
credit. Mlle. Bido differs most favorably from or- 
dinary virtuosos by the partiality she displays for 
what is really serious and noble in art. The way in 
which she performed Beethoven’s Romance, in the 
second part of the concert, convinced us most satis- 
factorily of her ability to conceive and interpret clas- 
sical music of the highest kind.—Mus. World, Nov. 
23. 

Vrenna.—At the Imperial Opera House the pro- 
gramme for the last week has included, among other 
pieces, Le Nozze di Figaro. It will, perhaps, scarcely 
be believed that the representation of such a work as 
this is anything but a triamph for the grand lyric 
establishment of the Hapsburg capital. Some of the 
characters are respectably supported, but as a whole, 
the performance is, as I have already intimated, far 
from satisfactory. In the first place, Herr Esser, al- 
though a good practical musician, is not the man to 
conduct Mozart’s music. He is far too plodding 
and dry for the task. With regard to the singers, 
Herr Draxler is quite out of his element—a regular 
fish out of water—as Figaro, the joyous, the careless, 
light-hearted and astute. The same may safely he 
affirmed of Mlle. Liebhart as the page Cherubino, al- 
though it is but an act of justice to state that she 
sings every note set down for her. What is wanting 
is soul and spirit. I cannot say much in praise either 
of Mad. Ellinger as the Countess, or Mad. Dustmann 
as Susanna, a part formerly sustained by Mlle. 
Wildauer. The other characters were plaved and 
sung rather better. But if Mlle. Leibhart does not 
make a good page, she is admirable as the coquettish 
farmer’s wife in Das Gléckchen des Eremiten, a part in 
which she has made a decided hit. Mlle. Wildauer 
plays Rose Friquet, but her appearance is not youth- 
ful enough, and her acting wants individuality. The 
male personages are well represented by Herren May- 
erhofer, Walter and Ifdlzel. I have just witnessed 
the début of a new tenor, Herr Morini by name. He 
selected the character of Arnold, in Guillaume Tell, 
for his coup d’essai before a Viennese public. He 
certainly was not a failure, but as certainly he is not 
the man to figure as first tenor at the Imperial Opera. 
He has many qualities to recommend him, but he 
fails in one mostessential particular, which is nothing 
more or less than his voice itself. It is really pain- 
ful to hear him attemptiug to “‘ pump up ”’ the higher 
notes. 





Municn.—Herr Christlan Seidel, a promising 
young compeser, died here on the 18th September. 


Drespen.—Gluck’s Iphigenia auf Tauris has been 
revived with the most cheering results. Everyone is 
delighted with the manner in which it has been pro- 
duced, and is loud in praise of the conductor, Herr 
Rietz, for the care and enerzy he has bestowed upon 
the rehearsals. Mad. Biirde-Ney, as Iphigenia ; Herr 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, as Pylades, and Herr Mitte- 
wurzer, as Orestes, were all that could be desired, 
and were frequently rewarded by the applause of a 
house crowded to the ceiling. Herr Degele was not, 
by any means, suited to the part of Thoas. The or- 
chestra, chorus, and ballet contributed their fair share 
to the success of the revival.—Corr. ] 
World. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Tear (Die Thriinen ). Fr. Agthe. 25 


A Song of great and marked beauty, written for a 
Tenor voice, to the same words which Stigelli has ren- 
dered into music. The well-known version of the 
great Tenor should k no prejudicial feeling 
against this new setting, which, if once fairly tried, 
will be accorded a high place unanimously. 


Franz Abt. 25 


A new Song by the popular German Songwriter, 
and one which seems to follow more closely in the 
wake of his best efforts, such as ‘‘ When the swallows 
homeward fly” and others, than those which have 
lately appeared from his pen. 





Oh! ye tears. 


Glory Hallelujah, with a Guitar accompaniment. 
C. J. Dorn. 25 


A very simple arrangement. 


Our native land. A Song of Liberty. 
G. W. Morris. 25 


This is one of the twelve songs selected by the New 
York Prize Committee as the best among twelve hun- 
dred, from which it may be safely concluded that it 
possesses more than average merit. 


Effa Gray. Ballad. E. R. Corey. 25 


One of those simple strains which are quickly 
caught by the ear and easily remembered. It will be- 
come popular. 


A flower thou resemblest. (Du bist wie eine 
Blume). F. Agathe. 25 


A well-known German lyric by Heine, which has 
been set to music perhaps by more composers than 
any other in any language. This new version has the 
merit of simplicity as well as originality, and will 
doubtless make friends. 


Instrumental Music. 


Brinley Richards. 35 


A new original composition, whose captivating mel- 
ody, adorned with those delicate embellishments, for 
which this author is distinguished, will soon make it 
a general favorite in the drawing-room. 


Sibylle. Romance. 


Meteor Grand Galop. For four hands. 
H. A. Wollenhaupt. 60 


An effective arrangement of a brilliant Galop which 
is already widely known, and one of the best things 
this composer has written. 


Random Polka. 
Simple and pleasing. 


Robt. Bell. 25 


Books. 
Oratorio Cuorvs Boox. 75 


This handsome Octavo volume of 188 pages will be 
found to be a most desirable acquisition to the libra- 
raries of Musical Societies, choirs and amateurs. In 
a neat and compact form the best choruses of the 
best Oratorios are certainly cheap at the price of this 
collection, and within the reach of all ; besides this, 
the greater convenience of use arising from having 
the choruses in a single volume and thus not being 
obliged to handle over half a dozen or more books is 
& recommendation in favor of this new work which 
will not be overlooked by singers. 





Music By Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
mites; beyond that it is double. 



































